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THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN MISSION 



ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 
Fenchow, Shansi, China 



The man who wants to know the world today may very well study the world for 
the first century. Especially may the missionary well study the methods and principles of 
the church of the first and second centuries. Then as now Christianity came into con- 
tact with an elaborate civilization, pagan religions, and aggressive prosperity. It won 
its way because it deserved to win, but none the less it won its way methodically. To 
understand its success is to enable us to succeed. 



In attempting any survey of the rise 
and growth of the missionary impulse 
in early Christianity it is no longer pos- 
sible to confine ourselves merely to the 
records of the New Testament. A more 
careful study of the literature of the 
Greco-Roman world has revealed in the 
soil of those civilizations many ingre- 
dients favorable to the growth of Chris- 
tianity. While Christianity came into 
the world as a unique and victorious 
religion, it nevertheless won its way by 
methods which were thoroughly familiar 
to the people of that age. We could 
scarcely account for the rapid expansion 
of this religion if the hearers of the gospel 
had not long been made familiar, through 
other powerful faiths, with the elements 
of redemptive religion. Paul found the 
Greeks "exceedingly religious"; so care- 
ful not to slight the god of any people 
that they erected an altar with the in- 
scription, "To an Unknown God." But 
the fact which concerns us most here is 
that Christianity emerged from Judaism 
not only into a religious age, but into a 
missionary age. These other religions as 
well as Christianity made active propa- 
ganda for their faiths. Some had already 
decayed, leaving but slight traces behind 



them, others were energetically enlarging 
their circles, when Christianity began its 
long career of competition with them. 

A widespread religious commotion 
succeeded the political conquests of 
Alexander the Great — the beginning of 
the so-called Hellenic Age. The Koine 
became the language of popular inter- 
course and the language of the gospel 
writers. The old, national boundaries 
were broken down, and the civic or 
tribal faiths lost their local and political 
aspects and became international and 
consequently individual in character. 
Deprived of political favoritism, the 
religions of Syria, Egypt, Persia, and 
Babylon developed early those inner 
qualities of mystery, purification, and 
soul-salvation which have always made 
the Orient peculiarly powerful in the 
sphere of religion. These faiths, repre- 
sented by the gods Adonis, Osiris, Tam- 
muz, Mithras, and others, were the most 
popular cults of the Greco-Roman world 
when Christianity arose. This migra- 
tion of oriental cults westward and of 
Greco-Roman cults eastward continued 
into the Roman period. 

The causes for this religious diffusion 
are many. As Cumont has pointed out, 
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the old mythology of the Greeks was 
seen to be puerile, not to say unmoral. 
The religion of the Romans was prosaic, 
suppressive of the natural emotions, and 
lacking in reinforcements to active 
morality. Beginning with Augustus 
these defects were partially overcome 
by the institution of emperor- worship, 
but the results were obviously more 
political than religious. The oriental 
religions took advantage of all the helps 
which the spread of Roman dominion 
naturally afforded — ease of communi- 
cation, the growth of commerce, religious 
tolerance, and bodily protection. Sol- 
diers, merchants, and slaves engaged in 
the propaganda. However much the 
universal despair and the breakdown of 
the morality of this age have been over- 
emphasized, there was yet a certain 
"failure of nerve" and a restless longing 
for mediation, redemption, and infallible 
revelation which the oriental religions 
satisfied. Mithras was the mediator 
between Ormuzd, the principle of light, 
and Ahriman, the principle of darkness. 
Attis, Osiris, and Adonis by their life 
and death and resurrection were sup- 
posed to bring new life to the believer. 
These cults were popular in character. 
Tending toward universality, they knew 
none of the limitations of race or rank 
which were so common in the earlier 
religions of Greece and Rome. 

Besides the propaganda of emperor- 
worship and of the mystery-religions 
there was a strong, austere preaching 
of moral philosophy, as seen in the 
neo-Pythagorean and Stoic philosophers. 
Wendland has shown how the begin- 
nings of this activity are already per- 
ceptible in Socrates, who discoursed in 
the market place to chosen youths of 



Athens, pressing them to rigid self- 
examination and consistent moral con- 
duct. It was Diogenes, the Cynic, 
however, who first undertook a really 
popular presentation of philosophic 
morality. His life of self-denial, his 
persistent antagonism to the allurements 
and pitfalls of wealth, and his illumi- 
nating conversations with all classes of 
men on the true values of life furnished 
many topics to succeeding preachers 
and religious writers. His disciples em- 
ployed his sayings as texts in much the 
same manner as the early preachers and 
writers of Christianity made use of the 
sayings of Jesus. 

By the beginning of the first century 
of the Christian era this ethical propa- 
ganda reached its highest point. The 
reason is probably to be found in the 
very evident decay of morals and in the 
luxury and despotism of this time. It 
is difficult for us to realize the force of 
the protest against these evil tendencies 
which these moralist preachers made. 
We have enough evidence, however, to 
know that it was very powerful and full 
of great moral earnestness. A neo- 
Pythagorean, Apollonius of Tyana; who 
lived early in the first century, was a very 
influential preacher and reformer in 
many lands, and is reputed to have per- 
formed many miraculous acts. Cicero 
calls attention to numerous popular 
works on morals, Seneca to the strong 
preaching of Fabianus and Demetrius 
in Rome, and Horace to the particu- 
larly powerful appeal of the wandering 
Stoic preacher Dio Chrysostom. These 
missionaries acted as counselors of 
youths, consolers of the sick and the 
unfortunate; preaching, in the public 
squares and wherever curious people 
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congregated, their message of the higher 
moral life. 

Long before the Christian preachers car- 
ried the new message through the world 
[says Wendland], the heathen preachers 
with stick and knapsack, barefoot and with- 
out means, wandered the same roads to 
bring to mankind a new message. In the 
tumult and shouting of the Hellenic time the 
Cynic preachers first found the fruitful soil 
for their mission and the forms of their 
popular preaching. These preachers felt 
themselves as bearers of a higher mission 
and divine messengers who have the duty 
of watching over mankind as physicians 
over the sick. 

Like Jesus, they felt themselves called to 
the sick and not to the whole (Matt. 
9:12). "A physician," says Diogenes, 
"though a creator of health, does not 
conduct his practice among the healthy " 
(Stobaus Florileg. iii). 

Epictetus was himself too ardent a 
preacher to commit his thoughts to 
writing. But to a youth who aspired to 
make philosophy his calling, he is re- 
ported to have replied in part as follows: 

Whoever undertakes so great a task 
without God is hated of God and only suc- 
ceeds in making himself ridiculous. You 
mistake if you think that a mantle, long 
hair, a knapsack, a staff, and boisterous 

language do it The philosopher 

must be free from desires and passions, know 
nothing that he must hide and be ashamed 
of ... . the true Cynic must be conscious 
that he is sent of Zeus as a messenger 
[ayyeAos] to men to teach them of good and 
evil, to show them that they are erring and 
are seeking good and evil where it is not, 
and do not notice where it really is. He 
must mount a stage and be able to cry out 
with Socrates, "Woe mankind, whither are 
ye tending, what are ye doing, ye unsaved ? 
Ye are driven up and down as men that are 



blind Look within, make sure to 

yourselves what riches of God ye have. Ye 
will find that it cannot have its seat in the 
body which is tormented so much by sor- 
row, but in your free soul. Cultivate that, 
care for that, look there for your good. 
.... Behold me, I am without house and 
home, without means, and without help. I 
sleep on the bare earth, I have no wife, no 
child, no palace; only the earth, the sky, 
and a threadbare mantle, and what do I 
lack ? " . . . . The outward carriage can do 
nothing. Therefore test yourself if you 
have the power of this calling and if God 
summons you to it. These things, strangely 
enough, belong to the calling of a Cynic. 
He must receive blows like a mule, and at 
the same time love those who strike him as 
though he were everybody's father or 

brother Shall one preach before 

Athenians about taxes and incomes when 
he should consult with all men — whether 
Athenians, Corinthians, or Romans — not 
about taxes and incomes, not about war and 
peace, but about salvation and destruction, 
fortune and misfortune, slavery and free- 
dom? (Epic. iii. 22. 3.) 

No one can fail to be impressed with 
the high moral ideal of these ethical 
reformers. Their appeal has the note 
of great earnestness commensurate with 
the magnitude of their task. They 
waged a campaign against polytheism 
which must have made far easier the 
lofty monotheistic stand of Judaism 
and Christianity. Their emphasis upon 
stern adherence to duty found a ready 
soil in Christianity. It is little wonder 
that the Latin apologists had such diffi- 
culty in accounting for the teachings of 
these men except on the theory that they 
were already partly Christian or mysteri- 
ously acquainted with the gospel message. 

Any review of the missionary char- 
acter of the pre-Christian religions would 
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be quite inadequate without a study of 
the missionary activity of Judaism. We 
very often overlook this element in 
Judaism because of the usual emphasis 
on Jewish particularism. The evolution 
of the missionary idea in Judaism repre- 
sents a long and painful process, but it is 
already perceptible in the prophets and 
was greatly enlarged by the severe 
experience of the Exile. The prophets 
had said that Israel must be "a light to 
the Gentiles." They perceived in their 
own unique religion the hope of the sal- 
vation of the world. No nation has 
a monopoly of truth, and the God of 
Israel could not be the God of one people 
only. Isaiah and Micah looked to the 
time when all the nations would come 
voluntarily to the temple at Jerusalem 
to worship the one true God (Isa. 2:1-4; 
Mic. 4:1-4). Zechariah saw Jerusalem 
a city without walls and filled with a 
multitude of men. The Psalms in many 
places breathe the same spirit (95:3). 
The Book of Jonah is largely an apology 
for heathen missions. During the Exile 
the consciousness arose that Israel must 
learn to sing Jehovah's song in a strange 
land or else the religion of Jehovah would 
die. Many Jews remained in Babylon, 
others were scattered by the exigencies of 
war or commerce to distant parts of the 
world. Synagogues were established in 
every colony, and these became impor- 
tant if not aggressive missionary centers. 
As early as the third century B.C. there 
was a strong Jewish colony in Leontopolis 
in Egypt which had only a loose connec- 
tion with the temple at Jerusalem, having 
the unique privilege of offering sacrifice 
outside of the holy city. 

By the first century of the Christian 
era Jews had penetrated everywhere, 



especially into the large cities (Acts 
2:9; 15:21; Josephus War vii. 3; Philo 
Op. ii. 524). At this time there were 
200,000 Jews in Alexandria and 15,000 
in Rome. They had, for the most part, 
a strong sense of missionary obligation to 
their heathen neighbors, and they prose- 
cuted the mission with great earnestness. 
The Talmud quotes Rabbi Eleazar as 
saying, "God has exiled the Israelites 
among the nations in order that strangers 
may join them." Horace ridicules their 
missionary zeal, just as he did the preach- 
ing of the Cynic Diatribe. Jesus himself 
said of the Pharisees, "Ye compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte" (Matt. 
23:15). Occasionally this zeal was more 
in the interest of self-preservation, and 
defense against the strong tide of Hellen- 
ism and of Christianity, than to secure 
recruits to Judaism. But more often 
the missionary impulse triumphed over 
the apologetic impulse. The early em- 
perors were for the most part tolerant 
toward the Jewish religion, permitting 
it to spread unmolested. But there 
arose occasional tides of anti-Semitism 
among the masses. This was only 
natural, considering Jewish suspicion 
of culture, their open repudiation of 
emperor-worship, their observance of 
the Sabbath, fasting, circumcision, and 
their abhorrence of pork. 

But the Jews of the Dispersion knew 
how to temper their narrowness to 
heathen frailty. "The law," says 
Schiirer, " remained as severe as always, 
but in practice it was mild." Not all 
"proselytes" were required to be cir- 
cumcised, since that made necessary the 
keeping of the whole law. Usually the 
confession of the one Jehovah-God, belief 
in judgment, and a certain attention to 
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ceremonial cleanness sufficed — with the 
fall of the temple at Jerusalem sacrifice 
was no longer required. Such heathen 
converts were called "devout" or "God- 
fearing" persons. Paul's epistle to the 
Romans seems to be addressed to such 
a mixed congregation of Jews and 
"proselytes." These converts were 
many, and frequently of high rank — 
among them being Nero's wife. Jose- 
phus says proudly, "Many Hellenes 
went over to our laws" (Apion i. 39), 
and again, " There is no city either Greek 
or barbarian or anywhere else, and no 
nation, where the observance of the Sab- 
bath such as we have it, and fasting, 
and the lighting of lights, and many of 
our ceremonial laws are not observed" 
(Apion ii. 39). While the Septuagint 
translation of the Old Testament was 
doubtless made for the Alexandrian Jews 
themselves, it served at the same time 
a great missionary purpose in acquaint- 
ing the Greco-Roman world before the 
rise of Christianity with a pure mono- 
theism, an imageless worship of God, a 
coming judgment, and strict moral 
ideals. Judaism came as an Eastern 
religion; and like the other cults of this 
period, but with far more certainty and 
purity, it brought a revelation and a new 
hope for men. Such is the significance 
of the Jewish mission to the later Chris- 
tian propaganda. Nevertheless Gibbon 
was right in saying that Judaism was 
admirably fitted for defense but was 
never designed for conquest. It lost 
itself first in exclusiveness and later in 
too complete adaptation to the subtleties 
of Greek philosophy and Sibyllism. It 
lacked the historical, personal, and uni- 
versal elements which made the victory 
of the Christian message sure. 



Into this confused and "wishing 
world" Christianity came — not as a 
complete religion, but as a religion of 
unlimited possibilities. It went to lands 
which boasted, for the most part, a richer 
and more ancient culture than its own. 
It went over highways which poor itiner- 
ant preachers of other cults had trodden 
for many years. The miracles of Chris- 
tianity were not new to these lands— they 
were at the basis of all religious thinking. 
Miracles then were not barriers but bul- 
warks to faith. The same is true of the 
belief in evil spirits, angel hosts, the 
casting-out of demons through powerful 
names, the sharp dualism between flesh 
and spirit, asceticism, baptism, and 
sacramental meals. That the Christian 
preachers should use the language and 
the methods of their age was only nat- 
ural. That the Christian religion won 
over its competitors shows that it made 
the largest use of the ethico-religious 
material which it found in the Greco- 
Roman world, and gave promise of the 
highest development. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the expansion of the gospel in this period, 
it is well to discover if possible Jesus' 
own attitude toward gentile missions. 
Did Jesus himself initiate such a move- 
ment or was it a natural development of 
later years ? The Gospels contain much 
material on this point, but it must be 
remembered that these records them- 
selves come from a time when the gentile 
mission was already in progress, and 
therefore reflect more or less of the his- 
tory of that time. Some of this mate- 
rial represents Jesus as giving decisive 
authority for gentile missions, while 
other passages represent him as equally 
insistent on limiting the mission to his 
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own people. An examination will show 
that most of the passages on both sides 
are open to question as representing the 
exact position of Jesus. 

If we take up first the passages favor- 
ing gentile missions we naturally think 
at once of the so-called Great Commis- 
sion in Matt. 28:19, with parallels in 
Mark 16:15, an d Luke 24:47, "Go ye 
therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you; 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world." We are, of course, 
dealing here with post-resurrection ma- 
terial. The parallel in Mark is part 
of the unauthentic conclusion of that 
Gospel. Hitherto Matthew had lim- 
ited the mission to the Jews. The in- 
stitution of baptism, the presence of 
the trinitarian formula, the promise of 
eternal presence, and the official com- 
mand all make it difficult to refer these 
words to Jesus. The saying in Luke is 
similar to the verse in Lukan Acts 1:8, 
"And ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth" — apparently descriptive of the 
course which missions took after the 
death of Jesus. If Jesus had given such 
a commission, the silence of Paul and 
the later reluctance of Peter and other 
disciples to engage in gentile missions 
are difficult to explain. 

The parallel passages, Matt. 24:14 
and Mark 13:10, "This gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testi- 
mony unto all the nations and then shall 
the end come," "And the gospel must 
first be preached unto all nations," are 



both eschatological and show evidence 
of corrupted transmission. Matt. 8:11 
and Luke 13 : 29, "they shall come from 
the east and west and from the north and 
south and sit down in the kingdom of 
God," do not necessarily refer to Gentiles. 
As Pfieiderer points out, and as we have 
already mentioned, this was a consum- 
mation long expected by the prophets, 
that men from everywhere would come 
to Jerusalem to find their true worship. 
Likewise the parallel passages, Matt. 
22:9 and Luke 14:23, "Go ye into the 
highways and hedges and constrain them 
to come in," do not necessarily refer to 
the gentile mission. Matt. 21:43, "The 
kingdom of God shall be taken away 
from you and shall be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof," is a 
Matthaean interpretation not found in 
his source. As in the story of the cen- 
turion's servant, it reveals the Mat- 
thaean tendency to shame the Jews by 
exalting the superior faith of the Gentiles. 
Furthermore, the word "nation," if we 
consider the thought to be that of Jesus, 
does not, according to Harnack, mean 
Gentiles. Luke 2 1 : 24, "Until the time of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled," is an eschato- 
logical passage not found in Mark, his 
source, coming probably from the time 
of Paul, in whose world-view it was very 
prominent (Rom. 11:25; H Thess. 2: 
1-12). Matt. 26:13 an d Mark 14:9, 
"Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, etc.," is a 
strange interpretation in the mouth of 
Jesus, which may not have been trans- 
mitted in quite its earliest form. Mark 
11:17, "My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the nations," 
is quoted by Jesus from Isa. 56:7. 
Matt. 25:31; 19:28 and Luke 22:30, 
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representing the Son of Man judging all 
the nations, are of doubtful tradition and 
contrary to the teaching of Jesus as we 
observe it in Matt. 23:8-12 and Mark 
10:35-45; 9 : 33-3S- Such apparent ref- 
erence to a gentile mission as in the 
Parable of the Two Sons (Matt. 21:28 
ff.); the Parable of the Laborers in the 
Vineyard (Matt. 20 : 1 ff .) ; and the Par- 
able of the Wicked Husbandman (Matt. 
21:33 ff.; Mark 12:1 ff.) cannot with 
certainty be taken as references to 
Gentiles. 

We see, therefore, that all the pas- 
sages which represent or seem to rep- 
resent Jesus as favoring the gentile 
mission are all alike open to question as 
representing Jesus' own view, but that 
they do correspond very well with the 
actual course which missions took after 
his death. The Fourth Gospel contains 
many universal passages, but they all 
reflect the same tendency, only in a more 
marked degree. 

It is a significant fact that the Gospel 
of Matthew, which has the most to say 
concerning Jesus' institution of a gentile 
mission, contains also the most decisive 
sayings limiting that mission to his own 
people. The original explanation of this 
discrepancy was that Jesus, expecting 
a speedy end of the world, wished the 
Jews to be evangelized first, but when 
they rejected the message the Gentiles 
were made participants. Others, how- 
ever, who do not find such an eschato- 
logical program in Jesus himself, are 
convinced that these different attitudes 
represent different strata of Christian 
tradition. Mark 7:27, "Let the chil- 
dren first be filled, for it is not meet to 
take the children's bread and cast it to 
the dogs," was understood by Matt. 15: 



24 to refer unmistakably to the Gentiles. 
Although Mark was his source for this 
material, his own interpretation at this 
point is, "I was not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel." It is 
probable, however, that the saying in 
Mark was originally meant to have a 
different interpretation. Spitta has 
pointed out that vs. 24, preceding, im- 
plies that Jesus had entered this house 
in order to rest, and that in vs. 27 he 
merely requests the importunate woman 
to be patient until his disciples have 
eaten before they and he repair to her 
home to restore her daughter to health. 
There is nothing in the Markan report 
itself which would require it to be inter- 
preted as a defense of Jewish missions on 
the part of Jesus. Only one other 
limiting saying is found in Matt. 10: 5, 6, 
"Go not into any way of the Gentiles, 
and enter not into any city of the Sa- 
maritans, but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel." This saying 
shows the same tendency as Matthew's 
rewriting of Mark 7:27. It cannot be 
traced to any known source and is prob- 
ably editorial, lending itself only to an 
eschatological interpretation. 

We have passed in review all the 
reported sayings of Jesus which seem to 
bear on missions to the Gentiles. From 
the evidence thus gathered it seems im- 
possible to ascribe to Jesus any definite 
statement either for or against such a 
mission. This was not in his lifetime 
a problem sufficiently urgent to receive 
public attention. Like his forerunner, 
John the Baptist, he was concerned 
chiefly with his own people, and his 
sayings scarcely went beyond them. 
The mission, as we have seen, however, 
was not an unfamiliar concept in Jesus' 
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day. With his clear vision he probably 
foresaw and may even have forecast the 
large future growth of the kingdom, as 
some of the parables imply. Certainly 
he did not restrict his public activity 
entirely to the Jews. Whenever other 
than Jews required his help he gave it 
gladly. He passed through the country 
of the Gerasenes (Luke 8:26 ff.), healed 
the centurion's servant (Matt. 8: 5 ff.), 
the Syrophoenician's daughter (Mark 
7:24ff.), and companied with Samari- 
tans. He interpreted Jonah's mission 
to the people of Nineveh, and Elijah's 
ministrations to Naaman, the Syrian, 
and understood gentile shortcomings 
(Matt. 6:31; Luke 12:29). But that 
he himself during his own lifetime defined 
the limits of the mission is highly im- 
probable. In his choice and sending out 
of the Twelve he does not address them 
as world-missionaries. They then had 
enough to do in the natural human rela- 
tionships in which they found themselves. 
Just as Jesus founded no church and in- 
stituted no sacraments, so also he formu- 
lated no definite missionary program, 
such as we have in the Great Commis- 
sion. He was content to rest the future 
on the contagion of his gospel and the 
attractive power of his personality. 

But Christianity did possess from 
its inception all the marks of a mission- 
ary religion. It possessed more of the 
elements of universalism than any of its 
competitors, as its later triumph shows. 
It was Jesus' clear emphasis upon the 
inner character of religion which gave 
it this universalism. In this way he 
tore religion from its national and legal 
setting and made it applicable to any 
one of God's creatures. Being a gospel 
of unselfish love, the sinning and the 



outcast heeded it most — a Samaritan 
woman, poor fishermen, publicans. 
Jesus himself came to restore the sick, 
the whole had no need of a physician. 
Of what use was light that did not shine, 
or salt that did not preserve? A city 
set on a hill could not be hid, and a light 
was not meant to be kept under a bushel. 
Jesus had absolute confidence that God's 
kingdom would come and that his will 
would be done in earth as in heaven. 
That confidence gave him patience to 
work through men. Thus the gospel 
would spread by a natural overflowing 
process. Spirit-filled missionaries would 
need no command. 

The successive steps which the devel- 
opment of the mission to the Gentiles 
took are difficult to trace with accuracy. 
The Book of Acts was evidently designed 
to supply this information, but it leaves 
many lacunae to be filled. Jesus had 
gathered about him a chosen circle of 
disciples who were called "the Twelve" 
and who were also designated "apostles" 
(Acts 1:26). Later this circle was 
widened to include James the brother of 
Jesus, Paul, and others. Apostleship 
originally conferred the privilege of 
testifying to the life and resurrection of 
Christ and of leading others into the 
experience which that faith generated. 
The mission had not advanced far, how- 
ever, before doctrinal differences arose 
and the apostolic rights of the later 
apostles were called into question. Paul 
vigorously defended his right to the 
appellation on the ground of an objec- 
tive revelation, even though he could not 
do so on the ground of tradition. This 
stand threw open the preaching privilege 
to others who could testify to a similar 
experience. At first Peter and the 
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"pillar apostles" persistently refused to 
regard the new cult as other than a mes- 
sianic sect of Judaism. Paul, feeling 
keenly the inadequacy of such an inter- 
pretation, left the Jerusalem apostles to 
pursue their own course, limiting him- 
self entirely to hitherto unworked gentile 
lands. "It was Paul," says Harnack, 
"who really established the duty and the 
right of gentile missions." It is equally 
true, however, that Paul himself was not 
the first missionary to the Gentiles. We 
observe in Acts, chap. 8, how, subsequent 
to the death of Stephen, the Christian 
community was scattered over Judea and 
Samaria. Philip baptized an Ethiopian 
official on the highway leading from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza. Certain missionaries of 
Cyprus and Cyrene (Acts 11:20) pro- 
claimed the Lord Jesus to the Greeks in 
Antioch, and there the disciples were first 
called Christians. Barnabas was sent 
to Antioch by the Jerusalem church to 
build up these converts in the faith, and 
subsequently he was joined there by the 
apostle Paul. 

We have already pointed out what 
circumstances favored the spread of the 
various cults of the Greco-Roman world. 
Christianity, likewise, took advantage, 
not only of the favoring political and 
social circumstances of the age in which 
it came, but also of the ethico-religious 
elements with which the time was famil- 
iar. We have seen how largely the con- 
cepts of supernaturalism, asceticism, and 
dualism bulked in the popular con- 
sciousness. Practically all the elements 
of Paul's speech at Athens were well- 
known thoughts in the Stoic preaching. 
The Christians made effective use of the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, including much of the liturgy 



and prayers of the synagogue worship 
— not to mention certain phases of Jew- 
ish apologetic. Deissmann has shown 
how the early missionaries unhesitatingly 
appropriated Greek and Roman words 
which had already enjoyed religious 
usage, especially in the cult of emperor- 
worship. The words "son of God" had 
often been applied to Augustus. Such 
titles as "lord," "savior," "divine" had 
been bestowed upon Julius Caesar, 
Augustus, Claudius, and other emperors. 
It was part of the missionary task of the 
first-century Christians, not only to 
forge new concepts, but also to Christian- 
ize the old ones. 

The delivery of the early Christian 
preaching was determined by the forms 
of synagogue worship and the prevailing 
methods of popular discourse. Celsus 
chided the Christians for appealing to 
the lowest strata of society just as it was 
the custom of the market-criers to do. 
Origen's reply was that the Christian 
preachers were only doing what the 
preachers of the Cynic Diatribe com- 
monly did. In Acts 17:17 we have the 
statement that Paul "reasoned in the 
synagogue with the Jews and the devout 
persons and in the market place every 
day with them that met him." The 
synagogues of the Dispersion were liber- 
ally opened to him, and he usually pre- 
sented his first message there, at least 
in the beginning of his missionary career. 
Perhaps sentimental and theological 
reasons combined to keep alive in Paul 
the duty of thus presenting the gospel 
first to his own people, whenever that did 
not conflict with his main purpose. In 
so far as possible the early missionaries 
followed after the manner of life of their 
Master. They traveled chiefly on foot, 
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and depended for their sustenance on 
the hospitality of their fellow-believers. 
Paul and Barnabas, however, supported 
themselves for the most part, in order 
to preach the gospel with more freedom. 
Paul's expectation of the speedy end of 
the world no doubt gave great urgency 
to his missionary endeavors. The world 
in which he lived was small, and it was 
thought quite possible to evangelize it 
within a single generation. Probably 
this expectation kept him from making 
any provision for the perpetuation of the 
work after his own lifetime. 

It was Paul who interpreted Chris- 
tianity to the first missionary generation. 
The elements in his preaching are such 
as he derived from his own striking con- 
version to Christianity, his early train- 
ing in Judaism, and his acquaintance 
with the Greco-Roman civilization. His 
faith was centered in the pre-existent 
and historic Christ, who lived a blame- 
less life on earth, suffered an ignominious 
death at the hands of the Jews, and the 
third day rose to larger power at the 
right hand of God. This same Jesus was 
the long-expected Messiah, who was still 
living and spiritually present, and who 
would speedily return to judge the world. 
Remission of sins and everlasting life 
would be the reward of those who entered 
into this experience by faith in the Re- 
deemer. The works of the law availed 
nothing. The Gentiles as well as the Jews 
might claim this free gift of God's love. 

For Paul the certainty of his calling 
was indisputable. God had designated 
him from the time of his birth to preach 
Christ among the Gentiles (Gal. 1:15). 
When this knowledge flashed upon him 
he "conferred not with flesh and blood" 
(Gal. 1:16), for the gospel which he 



preached he "received not from men." 
Moved by that great inner compulsion 
he cried out, "Necessity is laid upon me; 
for woe is me if I preach not the gospel" 
(I Cor. 9:16). Like Peter and John he 
could not but speak the things which he 
saw and heard (Acts 4:20); for he was 
"a worker together with God," "a 
fellow-worker unto the kingdom of God." 
He and the early Christians had a native 
Jewish distrust of all worldly culture. 
Although he adapts himself in some 
degree to gentile methods of thought, as 
we perceive in his speech at Athens, the 
wisdom of the world was foolishness to 
him. He "did not come to them with 
persuasive words of wisdom," caring "to 
know nothing among them but Christ 
and him crucified" (I Cor. 2:2-4). 
"For other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus" (I Cor. 3:11). The mighty 
learning of the Greeks was nothing com- 
pared with the heart-need, which was 
soul-salvation. With a sincere and par- 
donable pride he says, "I labored more 
abundantly than they all" (I Cor. 
15:10), "pressed on every side, yet not 
straitened, perplexed but not in de- 
spair, persecuted but not forsaken, cast 
down but not destroyed" (II Cor. 4:8, 
9). Every part of his being was con- 
secrated to the life and death of his 
Lord. 

We can observe even in the first 
century how the varying needs of men 
led to the emphasis of different elements 
in the gospel. The individual mission- 
aries emphasized those elements which 
seemed to them best adapted to their 
hearers and their age. They could not 
appeal to the New Testament, for there 
was none. Paul, it seems, could scarcely 
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bring forward a definite saying of Jesus. 
They employed such testimony as they 
had at hand— the resurrection of their 
Lord, his power over demons, miracles, 
charismatic gifts, the divine witness of 
the prophets, and the higher moral life 
of believers who were willing even to 
suffer death for their faith. Paul dis- 
covered in his contact with the pagans 
that for them even the appeal to the 
Old Testament was of no avail. He 
therefore met them on common philo- 
sophical ground by pointing out the 
witness to God in nature and the testi- 
mony engraved on the tablets of their 
own hearts. Thus, as Paul says, the 
pagans "turned to God from idols to 
serve the living and true God, and to 
wait for his Son from heaven, whom he 
raised from the dead, even Jesus, who 
delivereth us from the wrath to come" 
(I Thess. 1:9, 10). 

The superiority of Christianity over 
contemporary religions lay in its em- 
phasis on the oneness of God and our 
common human brotherhood, as exem- 
plified in the life and death of Jesus. 
Jesus had somehow rediscovered for the 
world, in a fresher and more vital way 
than anyone had before, the ease of 



accessibility to God the Father. God 
was not only the Creator and Sustainer 
of the Universe but the loving Father 
who takes a personal interest in the wel- 
fare of each of his children. While the 
message of Paul and the other apostles 
naturally differed in important par- 
ticulars from that of Jesus, the gospel of 
winning love remained the same. If 
God is the loving Father of all, then all 
men are brothers. The little fraternity 
grew into a great popular movement. 
Social distinctions vanished, and the 
faithful of distant places provided for 
needy brothers in Christ whom they had 
never seen. We can scarcely realize 
what emotions stirred those who for the 
first time heard the words, "Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest." The Roman 
religion relied upon cold and meaningless 
formulas, Stoicisim upon mere self- 
elevation of soul, and the mystery- 
religions upon unintelligible revelations. 
The emissaries of Christ went forth, not 
to preach a law, but forgiveness of sin; 
not a life regulated by principle, but a 
life dominated by love; not a religion of 
esoteric wisdom, but faith in a living 
Person and a Spirit. 
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Is there any definite ground to be 
covered in elementary Bible-teaching ? 
If so, can the material be so defined and 
organized that the ground may be cov- 



ered within the time available in eight 
years, from ages six to fourteen ? 

The importance of these questions is 
measured by the place which Bible- 



